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DRAWING FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


THREE BIG PROBLEMS that have occupied Uncle Sam’s attention this summer 


Fateful Summer of 1949 


Big Developments in Fight between Democracy and Communism Occur 
in Asia and Europe; American Congress Deals with Variety of Problems 


HE sumer of 1949 has been an 

eventful one. Certain of the de- 
velopments have been spectacular, but 
are not of long-range importance. 
Others may prove to have a vital 
bearing upon the future of both our 
nation and the world. 

The outstanding national and for- 
eign events of the summer are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 
Only the highlights, of course, can be 
mentioned here. The more important 
developments and problems will be 
dealt with at length in later issues 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 

Far East. This area is deeply in- 
volved in the great, world-wide strug- 
gle between Communists and anti- 
Communists. In the eastern portion 
of China—the most heavily populated 
section—Communist forces have been 
steadily strengthening their vrip. 

Early last month the U. S. State 
Department issued a detailed account 
of the present situation in China and 
of our government’s relations with 
that country. According to this re- 
port, known as the “White Paper on 
China,” our State Department feels 
that Nationalist troops cannot prevent 
Mao Tse-tung’s Communists from tak- 
ing control of practically the entire 
country. 

The State Department report ac- 
cuses Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationlist 
government of corruption and ineffi- 
ciency. It says that America sent 
the Nationalists billions of dollars’ 
worth of aid in an effort to stop the 
Communist advance, but contends that 
most of this assistance was squan- 
dered. The report indicates that fur- 
ther aid to the Chinese Nationalists 
would be useless. 

The growth of Communist power in 
China seriously affects the entire 
Far East. Many countries in that 
part of the world are in a state of 
political turmoil. Victory in China 
may enable the Communists to extend 
their influence in the near-by lands. 
It remains to be:seen, however, how 


closely Mao Tse-tung’s forces and 
other Far Eastern Communist groups 
will cooperate with Soviet Russia. The 
Chinese Communists are inclined to 
distrust foreigners. They may resist 
Russian domination just as Yugoslavia 
is now doing. 

In the United States, opinion as to 
what should be done about the Chinese 
situation is sharply divided. Crities 
of the Truman administration have 
continued to insist that America has 
not done enough to help the National- 
ists, and that efforts should still be 
made to save them. 

A special commission, headed by 
Philip C. Jessup, has been appointed 
to make recommendations on U. S. 
policy with respect to the Far East. 
This group is to work in close coopera- 


tion with several government agencies 
and congressional committees. 

North Atlantic Pact. Preparations 
for making this agreement fully ef- 
fective are now in progress. The pac! 
signed in April by representatives of 
Britain, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and 
the United States, is intended to pre - 
vent Soviet aggression by stating that 
an attack against one member of the 
group would be regarded as an attack 
against all. America’s entry into this 
alliance was formally approved by the 
Senate in July. 

Last month U. S. Army, Navy, and 
Air Force chiefs went to Europe and 
held conferences with the military 

(Concluded on pages 2 and 3) 


Does the Nation 
Face Depression? 


Business Activity Has Declined 
But Many Signs Point to 
An Early Recovery 


a“ M Sets Record in Sales and Out- 
out” 
“Store Sales Drop 19 Per Cent” 
“Food Trade Doubts a Slump” 
“Net Profits of Textile Mills 
cline” 
“Deposits 
High Mark” 
Conflicting headlines such as these 
show the uncertain condition of our 
economic life. Some of them seem to 
indicate that the nation is headed for 
a depression. Others emphasize the 
strong points on the industrial and 
agricultural scene. They suggest that 
the present recession will soon end and 
that business activity will increase. 
Government officials, businessmen, 
workers, and average citizens in all 
walks of life are keeping their eyes on 
the nation’s economic “temperature” 
because they remember vividly what 
happened to the country 20 years ago. 
In October 1929, a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity came to a calamitous 
end. Values of industrial stocks tum- 
bled. Unemployment eventually rose 
tol5million. Pricesfell. Banks 
closed their doors. An era of want 
and misery, which has come to be 
known as the Great Depression, began. 
Politicians, industrialists, labor 
leaders, and Americans in general are 
now determined that history, so far 
as the Great Depression is concerned, 
shall not repeat itself. 
Looking at the nation today, men 
Concluded on page 6) 
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Personality and Character 


By Walter E. Myer 


STUDENTS who are interested in the 

qualities which make for success in 
life should ponder thoughtfully a com- 
ment by Philip D. Reed, Chairman of 
the Board of General Electric Com- 
pany. In a statement quoted by United 
Business Service, he says: 

“In the selection of men we must rely 
on three stable factors—A bility, Person- 
ality, and Character. And the greatest 
of these is Character. 

“Ability has no substitute, for it is a 
badge not lightly worn, a recognition of 
performance, a laurel bestowed by per- 
sonal demonstration and not by ancestry 
or fortune. 

“Personality is that light by which 
ability makes its way. The combination 
of many intangibles, its spark is en- 
gendered by personal contact, and on 
occasion it may be formed into that 
high white flame we associate with 
hypnotic power. That man is fortunate 
who is endowed with a warm, contagious 
personality, for he will obtain a hearing. 


“Character stands apart and above. 
Personality has the power to open many 
doors, but character must keep them 
open. It must turn a cordial greeting 
into a friendship, convert a promise into 
a pact, mold a frail structure of the 
moment into an enduring edifice. Char- 
acter is what every man seeks in an- 
CONSE. sce’ 

The employers who attach so much 
importance to character and personality 
know what they are about. They have 
come to their conclusions as a result 
of long experience. They know that 
as many people fail at their jobs because 
of character and personality fau!ts as 
do because of mediocre ability or inade- 
quate preparation for the daily work. 
Hence they place emphasis upon char- 
acter development and character edu- 
cation. 

One cannot get along very well, how- 
ever, without a'l the factors mentioned 
by Mr. Reed. However faultless one’s 
character may be, he cannot accomplish 


much if his intellect 
is not finely trained; 
if he does not have 
highly cultivated 
abilities. One may 
possess both char- 
acter and ability and 
yet be ineffectual because of social 
crudities—weaknesses of one kind or 
another in his personality. 

Students who are at the beginning of 
a new year would do well to keep in 
mind the importance of obtaining a 
many-sided education. Acquire knowl- 
edge in a number of fields. Become 
skilled in many operations and activities. 
Enlarge your interests. Learn to asso- 
ciate agreeably and pleasantly with your 
fellow students. 

And do not forget the quest for char- 
acter. Mr. Reed says, “Character is 
what every man seeks in another.” It 
can best be found in other people by 
individuals who have it also in their own 
possession. 


Walter E. Myer 
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STRATEGIC AREAS in the Far East. 


Summer of 1949 


(Concluded from page 1) 


leaders of other Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries. The purpose of these meetings 
was to work out ways in which the 
allied nations can cooperate on de- 
fense plans. 

After the pact itself received Senate 
approval, President Truman asked 
Congress for permission to send mili- 
tary equipment to our Atlantic Pact 
allies and to certain other nations. 
The program which he outlined would 
cost nearly 1% billion dollars during 
its first year. As we go to press it 
seems probable that Congress will ap- 
prove an arms aid measure of some 
sort, although it may not grant as 
much money as the President re- 
quested. 

Atomic energy. According to a re- 
vent report of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, important ad- 
vances are being made in the tech- 
niques of manufacturing atomic 
bombs, and in the development of 
peacetime uses for the atom. A ques- 
tion has arisen, however, concerning 
the extent to which our nation should 
work together with Britain and Can- 
ada on atomic energy development. 

During World War II, the three 
countries cooperated extensively in the 
making of the bomb. But since 1946 
the United States has been giving the 
other nations strictly limited informa- 
tion about its atomic energy program. 
Meanwhile, we have been obtaining 


campaigns in that part of the world. 


uranium, used in the making of bombs, 
from Canada and from British-held 
sources in the Belgian Congo. 

Britain feels that, in return for the 
ore sent to us from the Congo region, 
she should receive greater benefits 
from the American atomic energy pro- 
gram than she is now getting. Ques- 
tions involving the extent to which 
Britain and Canada should be allowed 
to share in our atomic energy program 
are being studied and debated. 

If Britain does not receive the 
atomic help she wants from us, she 
may decide to cut down on the amount 
of uranium sent us from the Belgian 
Congo. We would then have to rely 
increasingly on the large deposits of 
relatively low-grade uranium ore 
which are available within the United 
States. 

Britain’s economic troubles. High- 
ranking treasury officials of Britain, 
Canada, and the United States are 
meeting this month in our national 
capital to seek methods of dealing with 
a serious British trade problem. The 
only way in which crowded Britain 
can support her 50 million people is 
by turning out large quantities of 
manufactured articles and selling them 
abroad in exchange for food and raw 
materials. 

During recent months, it has become 
increasingly difficult for the British 
to find markets for their goods in 
other countries. Prices of their prod- 
ucts, it appears, are too high to meet 
foreign competition. High production 
costs make it difficult for her to re- 
duce these prices. Various steps— 
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The future of Asia and its neighboring islands is at stake as the Communists push their 


none of them easy, simple, or entirely 
satisfactory—have been proposed as 
remedies for this situation. 

Britain needs especially to increase 
her sales in the United States, for she 
is short of dollars. This shortage has 
already forced the British to make a 
sharp cut in purchases of greatly 
needed American goods. Great Brit- 
ain’s troubles endanger the success of 
the entire European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Since she is one of the key 
nations of the project, her trade diffi- 
culties disturb the economy of all 
Western Europe. Furthermore, her 
reduced buying in the United States 
is hurting certain American indus- 
tries. 

Germany. This fall Western Ger- 
many is to have a new government, 
with a President, a Chancellor, and 
a legislative body. Members of the 
lower house of the legislature were 
elected in August, and it is expected 
that the government will be operating 
by November. 

Communists fared badly in the re- 
cent election, and Socialists did not 
get as many votes as they had hoped 
to obtain. It is likely that the Chris- 
tian Democrats and the Free Demo- 
crats, the two largest conservative 
groups, will work together to control 
the parliament. 

With this new set-up, Western Ger- 
many will be nearer to self-government 
than she has been at any time since 
the end of World War II. However, 
the region is not to be entirely free 
and independent. Its government will 
work under the supervision of U. S., 


British, and French high commission- 
ers. The new German republic, which 
contains a population of about 45 mil- 
lion, has its capital at the city of 
Bonn. 

Eastern Germany, meanwhile, re- 
mains under Soviet control, and there 
is little prospect that the two sections 
of the country will be united in the 
near future. The city of Berlin, deep 
inside the Russian zone, is divided 
inte four sections. Britain, France, 
Russia, and the United States each 
occupies one part. 

As a result of the Soviet biockade 
of Berlin, which ended this summer, 
economic conditions in the British, 
French, and American portions of the 
city are extremely bad. The people 
in these sections, moreover, are dis- 
appointed that they have not been 
allowed to become part of the new 
Western German republic. 

Austria. The U. S. Secretary of 
State and the British, French, and 
Russian Foreign Ministers held a con- 
ference late last spring, in an effort 
to draw up terms for a peace settle- 
ment with Germany and Austria. Al- 
though little headway was made in 
the case of Germany, the Big Four did 
agree on some guiding principles for 
an Austrian settlement. Lower-rank- 
ing officials were put to work at iron- 
ing out the details of a treaty, sched- 
uled to be completed this fall. 

Under terms of the Big Four agree- 
ment, Russia is to get long-term con- 
trol of some oil lands and other valu- 
able property in Austria, and is to re- 
ceive payments for a number of years 
from the small, central European na- 
tion. On the other hand, it is ex- 
pected that if a treaty goes into effect, 
British, French, Russian, and Ameri- 
can occupation troops now in Austria 
will depart shortly afterward. 

U. S. labor scene. Among impor- 
tant labor disputes that have taken 
place during the last few months are 
those involving the steel, coal, and 
automobile industries. In addition to 
pay raises and a shorter work week, 
unions have sought retirement bene- 
fits for their members. 

A serious strike took place among 
the men who load and unload ships 
in Hawaiian ports. This work stop- 
page, caused by a wage dispute, began 
on May 1. It shut off most of Ha- 
waii’s ocean trade with the rest of 
the world. Last month the islands’ 
territorial government took control of 
the docks and hired stevedores to load 
and unload vessels. 

Congress. The nation’s lawmakers 
have refused to grant a number of 
President Truman’s urgent requests. 
For example, as these lines are writ- 
ten, it seems very unlikely that Con- 
gress will make any change this 
summer in the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Act. The President bitterly opposes 
this law, as do most labor unions, 
but efforts of the measure’s critics 
to have it repealed or drastically 
changed have been unsuccessful. 

Mr. Truman also urged Congress 
to extend greatly the present U. S. 
social security program, enact a com- 
pulsory health insurance law, provide 
federal financial aid for the schools, 
and pass some bills aimed at prevent- 
ing racial discrimination. Very little 
of the President’s program in any of 
these fields has been carried out. 

Moreover, Truman’s proposal for a 
change in the government’s system of 
supporting farm prices was turned 
down. The government still protects 
farmers in case the prices of their 
products threaten to drop below a 
specified level. but it does not use the 
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methods proposed by the President and 
his Secretary of Agriculture, Charles 
Brannan. 

Congress did pass a housing act 
during the summer, and this is re- 
garded as an important victory for 
the Truman administration. The 
measure provides for the biggest pub- 
lic low-rent housing program in U. S. 
history. Government funds are to 
help in the construction of more than 
800,000 low-rent homes during the 
next six years. 

Federal grants and loans totaling 
1% billion dollars, moreover, will go 
to help local governments carry out 
slum-clearance projects. Additional 
grants and loans will aid in the repair 
and improvement of farm buildings. 
The law also provides for government- 
sponsored research aimed at develop- 
ing improved building materials and 
construction methods. 

Congress also passed a law en- 
abling the President to propose some 
changes in the organization of the 
government’s Executive branch. The 


PHOTOS BY HSE 
TOM CLARK (right) former Attorney 
General goes to the U. S. Supreme Court 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Associate Justice Frank Murphy (left). 


changes would be expected to make the 
government work more efficiently. Ac- 
tion along this line was prompted 
mainly by the recent recommendations 
of a commission headed by former 
President Herbert Hoover. 

Acting under the new law, Presi- 
dent Truman tried to set up a Depart- 
ment of Welfare, but the Senate kept 
him from doing so. 

In the foreign field, as we have 
mentioned, the Senate approved Amer- 
ica’s taking part in the North Atlantic 
Pact. Moreover, Congress voted to 
continue the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. 

Communist and spy trials. Three 
trials involving alleged Communist or 
pro-Soviet activities in the United 
States have been in the news spot- 
light during recent months. In Wash- 


ington, D. C., Judith Coplon, a former 
ernployee of the U. S. Department of 
Justice, was convicted of removing 
confidential papers from government 
files, and of stealing U. S. government 
secrets for the purpose of aiding Rus- 
sia. Along with a Russian engineer, 
Valentin Gubitchev, Miss Coplon is to 
be tried on another similar charge in 
New York this fall. 

Alger Hiss, a former U. S. official, 
was accused some time ago of giving 
government secrets to a Communist 
avzent during the late 1930’s. He testi- 
fied under oath, before a grand jury, 
that this accusation was untrue. Later 
the government brought him to trial 
on the charge that his testimony under 
outh had been false. The jury before 
which Hiss was tried could not agree 
on his guilt or innocence, so the case 
will go to court again in the near 
future. 

In New York City, meanwhile, at a 
trial which has been in progress for 
about eight months, federal officials 
are seeking to convict 11 U. S. Com- 
munist leaders of conspiring to advo- 
cate violent overthrow of the United 
States government. 

Appointments and elections. Tom 
Clark, U. S. Attorney General since 
1945, recently was appointed to the 
Supreme Court to take the place made 
vacant by the death of Justice Frank 
Murphy. J. Howard McGrath, who 
has been serving as Senator from 
Rhode Island and Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, was 
named to take Clark’s cabinet post. 

Gordon Gray, formerly Under Secre- 
tary of the Army, succeeded Kenneth 
Royall as Secretary. As part of a new 
effort to bring closer cooperation 
among the different armed service 
branches, General Omar Bradley has 
been named chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. This appointment 
places him above the military chiefs of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., son of 
the late President Franklin Roosevelt, 
was elected to the U. S. House of 
Representatives. He fills a vacancy 
left by the death of New York’s Sol 

3\oom. 

Senator Robert Wagner of New 
York resigned, and Governor Thomas 
Dewey appointed John Foster Dulles 
to take his place. Mr. Dulles is the 
man who probably would have be- 
come Secretary of State if Dewey had 
been elected President last year. 


HARRIS @ EWING 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN called the North Atlantic Pact an “historic step toward a 
world of peace” when he signed the treaty this summer. 





WASHINGTON POST 


FOREIGN STUDENTS who visited the United States last spring still write to the 


friends they made here. 


Shown in the picture above, left to right, are: Esbjorn 


Esbjornsen of Sweden; Diana Johnstone, an American who lives in Washington, 


D. C.; Rosemary 
father represen! 


Nugent of Ireland; and Peter Brennan, also of Ireland, whose 
ais government in the U. S. 


Exehangins Letters 


Correspondence Between American Students and Young People 
Abroad Can Help Create International Good Will 


ERE are some paragraphs from 

a letter which a young man in 
Japan wrote to an American student 
whom he had never met: 

“IT am a senior in Komo Agricul- 
tural and Forestry Upper Secondary 
School. I am 18 years old. My name 
is Yokota Mitsuru. Yokota is my 
family name, meaning ‘side rice-field.’ 
Mitsuru, my given name, means ‘to 
fill.’ 

“Like most Japanese, I have black 
hair and black eyes. By school regu- 
lation, I have to cut my hair short. 
Have you ever heard of such a school 
regulation? 

“We have a little library where I 
often go to read some books, which 
contains some magazines of your coun- 
try—Life and The Reader’s Digest, 
sent from the C.LE. Library in 
Niigata City, where a part of the 
army of occupation is stationed. .. .” 

This is a quotation from only one of 
the many thousands of letters being 
received in this country from students 
in foreign lands all over the world. 
Perhaps you, too, would like to par- 
ticipate in this correspondence pro- 
gram which can do so much to create 
international good will. 

In previous years THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER has carried a weekly letter 
column, in which students could ex- 
press their opinions on public issues. 
Thus our readers have been able to 
know the views of young people 
throughout the United States. Besides 
continuing the correspondence column 
as usual this year THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER is opening a new service. We 
are making it possible for large num- 


bers of readers to communicate di- 
rectly with students in other nations. 

This project is being carried out in 
cooperation with the International 
Friendship League, an agency which 
has acquired an extensive list of for- 
eign boys and girls who want to cor- 
respond with American students. The 
League has the official approval of a 
number of governments in Europe, 
and it cooperates with our own State 
Department. 

As readers of this paper, you can 
immediately take steps toward making 
“pen friends” with young people in 
foreign nations. This will help you 
to learn a great deal about distant 
lands, and will enable you to tell for- 
eign students about American school, 
home, and community life. 

If you decide to take part in this 
program and if you receive a foreign 
letter which might interest large num- 
bers of AMERICAN OBSERVER readers, 
we would appreciate your sending it— 
or a copy of it—to us. We hope to 
print such letters frequently in our 
regular correspondence column. 

Some specific suggestions about 
carrying on international correspond- 
ence as a class project in social studies 
will be printed in the first issue of The 
Civie Leader, which should be in the 
hands of all teachers by September 19. 

Students who wish to correspond 
with youths in foreign countries should 
fill out the form below and send it, 
along with a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope and 50 cents in postal note 
or money order (not coin) to the Inter 
national Friendship League, Inc., 40 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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THE NORTH ATLANTIC ALLIANCE was designed to check the further advance of the Soviet Union. 
although not members of the North Atlantic Pact, are receiving military aid from the U. S. 
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Greece and Turkey, 
Most of the other nations shown 


in white on the map are attempting to steer a neutral course as what is called the “cold war” between East and West continues. 


Our Nation’s Story 


An amazing story of America’s 
achievement during the past 100 years 
is told in “U. S. A.—Measure of a 
Nation,” by Thomas R. Carskadon and 
Rudolf Modley. The new book was 
prepared by the authors for the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund and was published 
by The Macmillan Company. It de- 
scribes the progress we, as a nation of 
free people, have made in the past cen- 
tury to achieve the highest standard 
of living the world has ever known. 
The book also stresses our shortcom- 
ings and needs. 

The key to our progress, the authors 
say, lies in our development of machine 
power. As the chart on page 5 
shows, men and animals in 1850 did 
84 per cent of the nation’s “chores.” 
Machines did only 6 per cent. To- 
gether they produced 27 cents worth 
of goods per hour. 

Today men and animals do only 4 
per cent of our work. Machines do 
96 per cent. Production has increased 
so that $1.61 worth of goods are put 
out each hour. 

Even though we have more of life’s 
necessities and conveniences than have 
the people of any other country, we 
still new goals Millions 
of Americans do not have enough to 
eat. They lack decent houses and other 
necessities. Our natural resources, 
such as our soil and forests, continue 
to be wasted needlessly. 

The authors of “U. S. A.—Measure 
of a Nation” are convinced that, with 
a little added effort, we can. wipe out 
these deficiencies by 1960. An 8 per 
cent production 
could “provide adequate food, clothing, 
housing and medical care for every liv- 


ahead. 


see 


increase in normal 


ing American, get rid of our slums, 
take all our children through at least 
two years of high school, develop our 
river valleys and make our 
self-perpetuating.” 

The book discusses many aspects of 
life that cannot be covered in 


forests 


our 


| America’s 
| Defense 


this brief review—how we work, our 
schools, our homes, our health, trans- 
portation, the public debt, foreign 
trade, and other subjects. Paperbound 
copies of the book can be obtained for 
$1 from The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y., or at local bookstores. 


Government Reorganization 


A committee of government officials 
and prominent businessmen is keep- 
ing a close watch on the government’s 
reorganization program. It is check- 
ing on the progress made in bringing 
about greater efficiency in the execu- 
tive branch and in finding ways of 
saving money. 

The group was recently appointed 
by President Truman. It consists of 
such outstanding executives as Thomas 
Morgan, president of the Sperry Com- 
pany, makers of the gyroscope, and 
Lawrence A. Appley, president of the 
American Management Association. 
Two government officials on the com- 


HARRIS &@ EWING 
TOP DEFENSE MEN. General Omar 
Bradley (left) is chief military leader of 
armed forces. Secretary of 
Louis Johnson (right) is top 
civilian leader, 


mittee are Oscar Chapman, Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and James 
Webb, Under Secretary of State. 

The current reorganization program 
was recently authorized by Congress. 
Under the terms of the law that was 
enacted, the President is empowered 
to submit to the legislature various 
plans for improving the administra- 
tion of executive agencies and depart- 
ments. If the plans are not vetoed by 
either house of Congress within 60 
days they go into effect. 

Congress, of course, may itself adopt 
legislation to reorganize the executive 
branch. Since the passage of the Re- 
organization Act, however, it is likely 
that most of the proposals for increas- 
ing the government’s efficiency will 
originate with the President. 


New Attorney General 


The Department of Justice has a 
new Attorney General. He is J. How- 
ard McGrath, a former Senator from 
Rhode Island. McGrath takes the 
place of Tom Clark, who has been 
appointed to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The choice of McGrath as Attorney 
General has been generally well re- 
ceived in Congress and elsewhere. 
While the new cabinet member is a 
staunch supporter of President Tru- 
man’s Fair Deal program, he is well 
liked by many Republicans as well as 
Democrats. He has a pleasing per- 
sonality and is capable of making per- 
sonal friends of political enemies. 

McGrath was born in Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, in 1903. He attended 
Providence College and studied law at 
Boston University. Upon receiving 
his degree from the latter institution, 
he joined a prominent law firm in his 
native state. 

McGrath displayed an interest in 
politics at an early age. While he was 
still a law student, he was so active 
in the Democratic Party of Rhode 
Island that he was made chairman of 
its state committee. 


From 1935 to 1940, the young poli- 
tician was United States District At- 
torney in Rhode Island. In 1940, he 
ran for governor and won by a larger 
vote than had any previous guberna- 
torial candidate. 

McGrath was re-elected to the gover- 
norship twice but he resigned in 1945 
to become Solicitor General of the 
United States. In the latter position 
he represented the government before 
the Supreme Court in many important 
cases. 

In the following year, McGrath re- 
signed from this post to run for the 
U. S. Senate. He won the election 
easily and served in the upper cham- 
ber until his appointment as Attorney 
General. 

In October, 1947, McGrath was made 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, a post he held together 
with his Senate seat. During the 1948 
election campaign, he was in charge 
of his party’s activities in electing 
Mr. Truman to a full four-year term 
in the White House. 


1950 Census 


Next year the government plans to 
conduct the most extensive census in 
the history of the nation. The Bureau 
of the Census will spend 70 million dol- 
lars in gathering all the information 
that is involved in a national “count.” 
It will employ 150,000 persons as “‘enu- 
merators,” or census-takers. 

The first census was taken in 1790. 
It is repeated every 10 years. In addi- 
tion to determining the exact number 
of people who live in the United States, 
the census-takers obtain such other 
information as the number of em- 
ployed and unemployed in the nation, 
the number of homes and apartments 
in existence, and so forth. 

Information gathered by the Census 
Bureau is of importance to the entire 
nation. Detailed facts about changes 
in our population give manufacturers 
a good idea of the quantities and types 
of goods which the public will want 
and need. Businessmen may build new 
stores in cities and towns which show 
a substantial growth in population. 

The government also uses the census 
in a variety of ways. One of the most 
important is to determine the number 
of representatives each state is en- 
titled to have in Congress. Under the 


HARRIS & EWING 
NEW CABINET MEMBER. J. Howard 
McGrath becomes U. S. Attorney General. 
Until he recently received this appoint- 
ment,’ Mr. McGrath represented Rhode 
Island in the Senate. 
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Constitution, the size of a state’s con- 
gressional delegation depends on the 
number of its voters. As the latter in- 
crease, so may the number of repre- 
sentatives. As the population de- 
creases, the size of the congressional 
delegation may also decrease. 


Young Tennis Star 


Gilbert Bogley, two-time national 
junior tennis champion, may soon be 
a serious threat to the nation’s leading 
men players. He is 18 now and has 
just about completed his participation 
in junior competition. 

According to many tennis experts, 
Bogley has a good chance of rising to 
the top of American amateur tennis. 
He has a sound, well-constructed game 


WASHINGTON EVEN NG STAR 


GIL BOGLEY, of Washington, D. C., has 
won top honors in the national junior 
tennis tournaments for the past two years. 


and he possesses an indomitable fight- 
ing spirit. There have been rnany 
occasions when he wrested victory out 
of seeming defeat. 

The youthful tennis star began play- 
ing the game when he was only nine 
years old. He learned a great deal of 
what he knows about the sport from 
Frank “Buddy” Goeltz, a pro who has 
developed a number of outstanding 
players. 

When Bogley was 15, he won the 
national boys’ title in a match that 
brought out all his competitive spirit. 
He won the national junior title for 
the first time in 1948, when he was 17. 
He repeated the feat this year, over- 
coming the usual stiff competition 
from California, Florida, Texas, and 
other tennis-wise states. 

Bogley is from Washington, TD. €., 
where he attended Landon School. At 
present, he is a student at Princeton 
University, where he is taking a pre- 
law course. Some of his friends think 
he may eventually drop the idea of 
becoming a lawyer and make tennis 
his career. 


Stockpiling Program 


The armed forces are making prog- 
ress in acquiring large quantities of 
important war materials from produc- 
ers in both the United States and for- 
eign countries. By 1953, it is esti- 
mated, the military establishment will 
have bought more than 3 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of such essential products 
as bauxite, zinc, industrial diamonds, 
tungsten, and graphite. With the ex- 
ception of zinc, most of these come 
from other lands. 

The purchase of “strategic” raw ma- 
terials was authorized by Congress in 


1946 because they are vital to the 
manufacture of certain munitions and 
other war products. Our leaders fear 
that in the event of another conflict, 
we might be cut off from some of our 
supplies of raw materials and would 
thus be hampered in our general war 
effort. 

The “stockpiling” program may also 
help to prevent another war. It may 
serve as a “break” on Russia for her 
to know that we will be fully prepared 
to engage in a long conflict, if neces- 
sary, in case she should attack us or 
any of our allies. 


U. S. in World Groups 


According to figures recently made 
public, the United States now belongs 
to 45 major international organiza- 
tions and agencies. Besides the United 
Nations, the list includes groups which 
deal with such specialized subjects as 
world health, aviation, and Western 
Hemisphere problems. The cost of be- 
longing to various world organizations 
during the past year is reported to 
have been close to 145 million dollars. 

These figures are a further indica- 
tion of the increasingly active part the 
United States is playing in world af- 
fairs today. As recently as 10 years 
ago our nation belonged to only 23 
international groups and its total con- 
tribution to them was a little more 
than 800,000 dollars. 

State Department officials report 
that in the future the United States 
will belong to fewer world organiza- 
tions than it does today. This will be 
possible because a number of groups 
with similar aims may combine their 
activities. This year, for instance, the 
World Health Organization took over 
the work of the International Office of 
Public Health. 

Other organizations will cease to 
exist when they complete the jobs as- 
signed to them. These include groups, 
such as the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, which were set up to han- 
dle problems growing out of the war. 
Last year a large part of the 145 
million dollars that our nation spent 
on world organizations went to such 
groups. 
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PEOPLE OF 
work as they did 100 years ago. 


Lesson for Italy 


Gabriella Gisci is a high school stu- 
dent in Rome, Italy. Last spring, she 
was one of 34 students from Marshall 
Plan countries who visited the United 
States for the New York Herald Trib- 
une Forum for High Schools. 

During her brief stay in Ameriea, 
Gabriella developed a great liking for 
our school system. She admired the 
friendly relationship between teachers 
and their pupils and the many activi- 
ties in which students participate after 
school hours. 

Since returning to her native land, 
Gabriella has spoken so enth sti- 
cally about the United States an’, espe- 
cially, its educational system that she 
has persuaded her principal to allow 
the introduction of a few American 
practices. Her school now has a stu- 
dent council, language and _ sociai 
science clubs, and such organized ath- 
letics as swimming and_ basketball 
teams. In addition, a parent-teacher 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Most people with modern ideas have 
just two. One is that they want every 
luxury; the other is that they don’t 
want to work. 


* * * 


Barber: “Shave, sir?” 

Customer: “No, haircut.” 

Barber: “Then will you please remove 
your hat.” 

Customer: “Sorry, I didn’t know there 
were ladies present.” 


* * * 


Mistress: “You must be very fond of 
animals, Mary. I often see you petting 
our cat and dog.” 

Mary: “Yes, ma’am. 
a friend. 
dishes.” 


I never forget 
They often help me with the 


* * * 


He: “If I had a million dollars do you 
know where I’d be?” 
She: “Yes, on our honeymoon.” 


* * * 


Poet: “This is a cruel, unfair world we 
live in.” 

Friend: “Why so?” 

Poet: “If a banker writes a bad poem, 
nothing is said. But just let a poet write 
a bad check!” 
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Rich Businessman: “Yes, I can _ re- 
member when I came to this city. I had 
only one dollar in my pocket.” 

Reporter: “And what did you do with 
hat?” 


Businessman: “Wired home for more 
money.” 


* * * 


“What do you think of our two can- 
didates for mayor?” 

“Well, I’m glad only one can be 
elected.” 





—— + + + 
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“Lady, was that your hatbox up there?” 
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20TH CENTURY F 


THE UNITED STATES turn out six times as much per man-hour of 
Use of machines has made this increase possible. 


organization is being set up. These 
programs not carried in the 
school before Gabriella began her cam- 
paign. There were no extra-curricular 
activities and no student government. 
Parents seldom common 
problems with the teachers. 


vere 


discussed 


Southern Industry 


There are at present more than 500 
agencies that are trying to induce 
companies to build factories and mills 
in the South. Most of these groups 
are sponsored by Southern business- 
men while others are official depart- 
ments within the local and state gov- 
ernments. 

According to one group of promi- 
nent Southerners, as much as 4 to 5 
billion dollars must be invested in new 
Southern industry each year if that 
region is to raise its living standards 
to a satisfactory level. Most econo- 
mists agree that the income of an area 
increases as its industrial output is 
increased. 

In a recent economic report on the 
South, it was shown that the area’s 
industry is steadily expanding. The 
13 states in the nation’s “Southland” 
now have a larger number of textile 
factories, paper mills, and other indus- 
trial enterprises than they did at any 
time before the war. 


Singer’s Story 


Al Jolson is the subject of a new 
movie. The name of the picture is 
“Jolson Sings Again” and it is a sequel 
to the first screenplay on the actor, 
“The Jolson Story.” 

The star’s fans will welcome “Jolson 
Sings Again.” It shows Jolson as he 
was in the middle and late 1930’s, the 
war years, and the recent postwar 
period. It describes Jolson’s attempts 
to make a screen comeback after he 
had temporarily lost his box-office ap- 
peal. 

Again impersonating Jolson is Larry 
Parks, the actor who did so much to 
make “The Jolson Story” popular with 
many moviegoers. Others in the cast 
are Barbara Hale, William Demarest, 
Ludwig Donath, and Bill Goodwin. 

—By DAvip BEILEs. 
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Does Depression Lie Ahead for United States? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


and women trained to analyze business 
conditions—the economists—see the 
conflicting signs that are indicated by 
the headlines quoted above. They see, 
ice, that unemployment has 
increased during recent months and 
that t 1 million people are search- 
ig for jobs. This is almost twice the 
ber who were out of work last year. 
lhe economists see, too, that people 
are buying about 5 per cent less than 
they were a year ago and that manu- 
facturers are producing about 6 per 
These facts point toward 
the possibility of depression. 

On the other hand, there are signs 
that seem to lead in the opposite direc- 
tion. As a group, the American people 
have more cash and savings than they 
have had at any time during the past 
10 years—more perhaps than ever be- 
fore in our history. 

The latest estimates show that indi- 
viduals today have a total of about 
175 billion dollars, as compared to 50 
billion in 1939, in cash and “liquid” 
Liquid savings are invest- 
ments in U. S. government bonds, sav- 
ings accounts in banks, and deposits in 
building and loan associations., They 
can be readily changed into money. 


for inst 


cent iess. 


savings. 


Used in Buying 


Together with the cash that people 
have, these savings make up our “pur- 
chasing power.” They can be used by 
their owners to buy everyday products 
and services. Economists believe that 
a serious depression is very unlikely so 
long as this backlog of 175 billion 
dollars is available. 

These students of our economic life 
point to a second encouraging sign. 
Some feel that the present recession, or 
decline in business activity, came about 
partly because of the consumers’ re- 
sistance to higher prices. Right after 
the war, people desperately needed new 
automobiles, refrigerators, electric 
irons, and the like. They were willing 
to pay almost anything that was asked, 
and prices rose accordingly. 

About a year ago, after the most 
desperate needs had been met, people 
began to rebel against high prices. 
Though they had savings and still 
needed new irons, washing machines, 
and other articles, they decided to put 
off buying until prices came down. 
Stores, with their shelves pretty well 
stocked with goods, cut down on their 
orders. Manufacturers curtailed pro- 
duction and released workers who were 
no longer needed. 

Economists think the “strike” on the 
part of many consumers will soon end. 
Prices have fallen somewhat, and peo- 
ple seem more anxious than they were 
a year ago to buy the articles they 
want. If the expected upturn in buy- 
ing comes, then manufacturers will 
have new orders. They will have to 
increase production, and unemploy- 
ment should drop. 

As a matter of fact, even during the 
past several months people have been 
buying more than manufacturers have 
been producing. True, sales have de- 
clined, but factory output has declined 
to an eve> treater extent. Consumers 
have been buying everything turned 
out by factories in addition to surplus 
stocks built up in earlier months. Be- 
fore long, industrial activity is ex- 
pected to rise, if only to keep up with 
the present demand. 

Aside from these encouraging signs, 
there are other reasons for feeling that 


today’s recession will not grow into a 
depression. In general, most trained 
observers believe that the present situ- 
ation is very different from that of 
1929. They think that the nation has 
taken a number of steps to help pre- 
vent a recurrence of developments 
which led to the ’29 crash. 

One of those developments was the 
riotous “gambling” that took place on 
the stock market. During the 1920’s 
there was little regulation of the buy- 
ing of industrial stocks, or shares in 
the nation’s business corporations. 
People were permitted to purchase 
stocks, paying only a little money down 
and “charging” the remainder. Large 
numbers of people who never before 
had bought stocks did so during the 
late 1920’s in the hope of “getting 
rich quick.” 


could not meet their installment pay- 
ments. Farmers, because prices of 
their products dropped, could not pay 
their mortgages. This widespread in- 
ability to pay bills virtually wrecked 
the nation’s business and played a vital 
role in causing the depression. 

Today the credit picture is vitally 
different from what it was in 1929. 
Farmers generally are in good finan- 
cial condition. They have prospered 
in regent years and have used their 
profits to pay their debts. 

Most city people are also fairly well 
out of debt. During the war, and un- 
til recently, the federal government 
kept certain curbs on credit buying. 
Customers had to make a substantial 
down payment for many of the prod- 
ucts they bought, and their monthly 
installments had to be paid within a 
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“WE DON’T HAVE TO BITE.” 


industry are basically sound, but 


Eventually, many individuals lost 
confidence in stocks and dumped their 
holdings on the market. Prices fell, 
and the crash of 1929 followed. This 
crash wiped out the financial resources 
of many families and helped to bring 
on the Great Depression. 

Widespread “gambling,” or specula- 
tion, does not exist on the stock market 
today. The general public is buying 
cautiously and laws have been passed 
which require people to pay in cash a 
large percentage of the price of the 
stocks they buy. 

The collapse of the nation’s credit 
structure was another development 
that led to the Great Depression. Dur- 
ing the 1920’s people bought automo- 
biles, electric appliances, homes, and 
even clothing through installment 
plans. Farmers mortgaged their homes 
to buy additional land, often at prices 
that were too high. 

When business took a downward 
turn and people lost their jobs, they 


CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


This cartoonist believes that our business and 
that we may let fear carry us into hard times. 


specified time. These curbs, imposed 
during the war to help keep prices 
down, prevented people from going 
into debt as they had in the 1920’s. 

Bank failures also helped bring on 
the Great Depression, but steps have 
been taken to prevent a repetition of 
that disaster. Some of the failures of 
the 20’s and 30’s resulted from un- 
sound investments made by the banks. 
Others were caused by _ so-called 
“runs.” Depositors, caught in the gen- 
eral panic that prevailed, went to the 
banks in great numbers to demand 
their funds. 

Since banks must invest part of the 
deposits left with them, they never 
have enough cash on hand to cover the 
accounts of all depositors. But when 
a bank cannot immediately meet the 
demands of its depositors, it is con- 
sidered “insolvent” and must close its 
doors. During the early 30’s, “runs” 
caused many sound banks to go out 
of business. 


, 


Today the federal insurance of bank 
deposits assures each depositor that he 
will receive the full amount of his de- 
posit up to $5,000 if his bank should 
close. With this assurance, the public 
is less likely than it was in the 30’s 
to start runs on the banks. The insur- 
ance system has also reduced the like- 
lihood of bank failures by bringing 
the institutions under fairly close fed- 
eral supervision. The banks are not 
as free as they were in the 1920’s to 
make certain types of investments. 

As a result of its experience in the 
1920’s and 1930's, the nation has 
adopted other insurance systems de- 
signed to help prevent depression. 
These are the unemployment and old- 
age insurance funds. Under them, em- 
ployers and employees in most indus- 
tries contribute regularly to the in- 
surance systems. Then, when an em- 
ployee is out of work, he can collect 
unemployment benefits. Or when he 
reaches the age of 65 years he receives 
old-age benefits. 

These types of insurance, by increas- 
ing the public’s purchasing power, help 
prevent depression. They put money in 
the hands of two groups that might 
not otherwise have it—the unemployed 
and the aged. 

The various steps taken to prevent 
another crash like that of 1929 should 
help us avoid hard times, but they can- 
not guarantee us against economic dif- 
ficulty. Many persons, including Pres- 
ident Truman, think the federal gov- 
ernment should begin now to relieve 
the unemployment situation by setting 
up large public works projects—pro- 
grams for soil conservation, irriga- 
tion, and similar purposes. Should 
business conditions fail to improve, 
the entire question of public spending 
to create jobs in time of depression 
will be hotly debated. 


Foreign Trade a Factor 


Foreign trade also must be consid- 
ered in trying to determine whether 
prosperity or hard times lie ahead for 
the U.S. Since before the war foreign 
nations have helped stimulate Ameri- 
can business by purchasing large quan- 
tities of goods here. Much of this for- 
eign buying, such as that done under 
the European Recovery Program, has 
been financed with dollars the U. S. 
has given other nations. Gradually, 
American grants of money to foreign 
nations will be cut off. 

When this is done, we must either 
purchase more from foreign countries 
than we are now doing, so that they 
will have dollars to use in buying from 
us, or we must find some other way to 
keep our industries and farms going 
at high speed. 

The American economic machine is 
a gigantic, yet extremely delicate, 
mechanism that is affected by a wide 
variety of conditions. It responds 
quickly to the fears and whims of the 
buying public, as is shown by events 
of the past few months. It reflects 
the economic conditions of the world 
as a whole, for when foreign nations 
cannot buy the goods we produce, many 
of our people are thrown out of work. 





Pronunciations 


Sutlej—sit’léj 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong 
Peiping—bay-ping 
Sinkiang—sin-kyang (y as in yes) 
Hainan—hi-nahn 
Israelis—iz-ray liz 
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Your Vocabulary 











The italicized words in the sentences 
below appeared in recent issues of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. Match each 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is iost 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. The information leads to several 
inferences (in’fér-ens-es). (a) seri- 
ous mistakes (b) possible conclusions 
{c) secret hideouts (d) new methods. 

2. Graft was manifest (man’‘i-fest) 
in the government of that country. 
(a) evident (b) suspected (c) undis- 
covered (d) common. 

3. There is nothing novel (név’el) 
about that arrangement. (a) wrong 
(b) definite (c) new (d) interesting. 

4. There was a lack of diversifica- 
tion (di-vur’si-fi-kay’shun) in the 
country’s industries. (a) variety (b) 
control (c) skilled workers (d) plan- 
ning. 

5. He painted a dismal (diz’mal) 
picture of conditions in the region. 
(a) cheery (b) vivid (c) different ‘d) 
gloomy. 

6. That idea is plausible (plaw’zi- 
bl). (a) strange (b) reasonable ‘c) 
horrifying (d) humorous. 

7. Does the plan seem feasible ({é- 
zi-bl) ? (a) impossible (b) unwise (c) 
practical (d) dangerous. 

8. It was a sagacious (si-gay’shus) 
decision. (a) shrewd (0b) silly (ce) 
strange (d) important. 

9. A provisional (pré-vish’un-al) 
government was established in that 
country. (a) strong (b) temporary 
(ec) permanent (d) dictatorial. 

10. The captain was an austere (6s- 
teer’) man. (a) stern (b) likeable 
(c) peculiar (d) unhappy. 


River Dispute 


Hindu India and Pakistan are en- 
gaged in a controversy concerning a 
river that flows from India’s territory 
onto land owned by Pakistan. The 
river is called the Sutlej. Before In- 
dia was partitioned in 1947, the Brit- 
ish government built a number of 
canals for an irrigation project in 
Pakistan. Water for these canals was 
drawn from the part of the Sutlej river 
that flows through Hindu India. 

Recently, India has asked Pakistan 
to seek water elsewhere for these irri- 
gation canals. Indian officials say that 
they want to use the Sutlej for a hy- 
droelectric power project and cannot 
afford to have Pakistan drawing off a 
great deal of water for its own pur- 
poses. 

Pakistan, on the other hand, would 
like India to delay building the pro- 
posed hydroelectric stations until it 
succeeds in finding another source of 
water for its irrigation project. It 
says that if India goes ahead with its 
plans too soon, many Pakistan farms 
will suffer. 

The two countries have held a con- 
ference to discuss the whole question 
but they cannot agree on a solution. 
Pakistan now would like to submit the 
dispute to the International Court of 
Justice. India proposes that a com- 
mission be appointed to study the mat- 
ter and make recommendations. The 
commission would be composed of rep- 
resentatives of both India and Pakis- 
tan. 


ABOUT 80 PER CENT of Bulgaria’s people are farmers 


Trouble in Bulgaria 


Farmers Show Signs of Revolting Against Communist Plan for 


Bringing Their Land Under Government Management 


HE crack in the Iron Curtain, first 

noticed when Yugoslavia’s Commu- 
nists split with the Soviet Union more 
than a year ago, may be extending 
into Bulgaria. Marshal Tito, the 
Yugoslavian leader, has been urging 
the people of Bulgaria to free them- 
selves from Soviet domination. Then, 
quite on their own, Bulgarian farmers 
have been showing opposition to the 
Russian-backed plan for bringing the 
nation’s agricultural lands under gov- 
ernment management. 

Russia is, of course, taking steps 
to put down any uprising that threat- 
ens to develop in Bulgaria. Secret 
police, posing as Bulgarians, are said 
to have been sent from the Soviet 
Union into the smaller nation. Sev- 
eral hundred natives of the Balkan 
country, whose loyalty to Russia is in 
doubt, are reported to have been jailed. 

The farm plan is one of the most 
serious points of contention tu arise 
since the Communists seized power in 
Bulgaria in 1944. The farmers, mak- 
ing up about 80 per cent of the coun- 
try’s 7 million population, are in- 
tensely independent people. They own 
and cultivate small plots of ground— 
the average size is about 15 acres. 
Machinery cannot be used on such 
small farms, and production levels are 
generally low. Nevertheless, the in- 
dividual farmers resent any attempt 
to interfere with their activities. 

The Communists want to change 
the agricultural pattern of the nation. 
They want to bring the small farms 
together and form big ones. Modern 
machines —tractors, combines, and 
others—could then be used on the 
large fields. Production would be in- 
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IS BULGARIA leaving the Russian fold? 


creased, and the number of farmers 
needed to till the ground would be 
reduced. Farmers who were no longer 
needed for agricultural duties would 
be given industrial jobs. 

The Bulgarian farmers are quite 
simple in appearance. They wear 
round fur caps, tight-fitting sheepskin 
jackets, and baggy trousers stuffed 
into boots or leggings. Despite their 
“backwoods” manner of dress and 
simple way of living, they are clever 
in opposing rulers they do not like. 
The Nazis learned this in 1941. 

German troops, having to find food 
in the lands which they occupied, could 
rarely get supplies from the Bul- 
garians. Even sudden raids on the 
farms failed to disclose large food 
stores. The farmers had usually hid- 
den their stocks in inaccessible places. 
People who know them say the Bul- 
garian farmers can hold out against 
the Communists in the same way if 
they become aroused. 

Tobacco, sugar beets, grains, vege- 
tables, fruits, and oil from roses for 
making perfume are important ex- 
ports. Bulgaria’s winters are cold, 
but an early spring enables the farm- 
ers to sell numerous crops in the mar- 
kets of northern Europe. Lettuce, 
radishes, onions, cucumbers, and 
strawberries were sent to cities as 
far away as London before World 
War II. . During the conflict, Bul- 
garia’s trade was almost entirely with 
Germany. Now it is mostly with 
the Communist-controlled nations. 

Bulgaria, which covers an area of 
42,000 square miles, is about the size 
of our state of Virginia. Rich river 
valleys, making up about 40 per cent 
of the country, provide soil for the 
nation’s farms. Low mountains take 
up about 30 per cent of the nation’s 
territory, and poor-grade forests cover 
the remaining land. 

Bulgaria’s agricultural problem is 
closely connected with her industrial 
difficulties. Whereas more than 5 mil- 
lion people are farmers, only about 
100,000 work in factories. Industrial 
production is low, and the country 
must import most of the machines it 
needs. The Communists hope to in- 
crease manufacturing output by shift- 
ing many men from the farms to new 
factory jobs—but this program, as 
indicated, is meeting opposition. 








Science News 














America’s drug manufacturing firms 
report the development of three new 
“wonder drugs,” all made from molds. 
One, aureomycin, has been used effec- 
tively against a great many ailments, 
including Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever. It is said to be more powerful 
and faster than penicillin in the treat- 
ment of certain diseases. 

Bacitracin, another of the drugs, is 
credited with shortening the duration 
of colds and curing numerous skin in- 
fections. The third, chloromycetin, is 
being tested by the U. S. Army in 
Malaya as a possible means of com- 
bating scrub typhus, a disease preva- 
lent in that region. 

+ 7 


A problem which has long annoyed 
motorists—the uncomfortable glare 
from street lights—is being solved by 
the General Electric Company. GE 
engineers have developed a fluorescent 
street light which they say supplies 
diffused and almost glareless illumina- 
tion. However, the relatively high cost 
of installing and maintaining the 
fluorescent fixtures will prevent them 
from coming into use immediately. 

* . * 


Ocean liners of tomorrow may re- 
semble huge, square-sided tunnels if 
the ideas of Gar Wood, the former 
Florida speedboat king, are adopted. 
Mr. Wood has incorporated his theo- 
ries on ship design in an unusual 188- 
foot vessel which has two hulls. The 
hulls are connected by a broad deck 
about 22 feet above the water line. 
The cabins are built atop this deck. 

According to Mr. Wood, the unusual 
design of his ship, the Venturi, pre- 
vents it from rolling, pitching, or get- 


— 
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NO ROLL, NO PITCH is the claim made 
for this revolutionary ship designed by Gar 
Wood, former speedboat king. See note. 


ting off course at any speed. He stated 
that a 16,000-ton liner of his design 
could carry 4,000 passengers at 38 
knots, as contrasted with the 80,773- 
ton Queen Mary which carries fewer 
than 2,000 passengers at 32 knots. 


* * * 


Several new products made from 
wood waste (bark, wood chips, saw- 
dust, and so on) are scheduied to ap- 
pear on the market soon. They range 
from wood “wool,” an insulating mate- 
rial, to a non-poisonous liquid which 
removes rust from boilers. 

These and other wood products are 
helping the lumber industry to use 
more of each tree it cuts. Eight years 
ago about 50 per cent of every tree 
was used. Today the figure 
jumped to about 70 per cent. Lumber- 
men hope that, as additional wood 
products are developed, a use will be 
found for all parts of trees. 


has 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - Hotel Business 


gxrncphs there is no other field in 
which on-the-job training is as im- 
portant as it is in the hotel business. 
A young man who looks forward to 
becoming a hotel manager must start 
in some minor position—as a bellboy 
or clerk, for instance—and learn the 
details of the work from experience. 
This is true whether a person has had 
training in hotel management or 
whether he starts on his first job as 
soon as he finishes high school. 

Of course, specialized training or 
college work often enables a person to 
advance more rapidly than would other- 
wise be possible, but the complexities 
of hotel business are so great that 
they can be really mastered only 
through long experience. 

Hotels, except the very small ones, 
are divided into departments. The 
executive and accounting departments 
handle business details—purchasing 
supplies, keeping books, collecting bills, 
and so on. 

The housekeeping department sees 
that the rooms and halls are clean and 
that the linen is in order. It may also 
direct the refurnishing and redecorat- 
ing jobs that must be done from time 
to time. 

The maintenance department keeps 
the plumbing and the electrical and 
heating systems operating. It also 
does general repair work for the hotel. 
Carpenters, electricians, plumbers, 
furnace men, and even an engineer or 
two are employed by this department. 

The service department has direct 
responsibility for seeing that guests 
are comfortable and that their needs 
are met. Bellboys, doormen, persons 
who take meals to the rooms, and the 


elevator operators are included in this 
division. 

Then there is the kitchen and res- 
taurant department which has charge 
of preparing and serving the meals. 

The manager himself does not, of 
course, attempt to keep up with the 
many tasks that must be done by the 
various departments each day. He re- 
lies upon the heads of each division to 
see that the establishment is kept in 


HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D.C 


HOTEL MANAGERS learn their work by 


serving in subordinate jobs 


running order. But he must under- 
stand what is being done in all de- 
partments and he must coordinate 
their work so that the hotel functions 
smoothly as a unit. 

To carry out his duties, the hotel 
manager must have a high degree of 
executive or “engineering” ability. He 
should also have the ability to get 
along with people—the public gener- 
ally and the persons who work with 


him. He must have sound business 
judgment, and he must be willing to 
be on call 24 hours a day. An emer- 
gency may arise at any time that re- 
quires his attention. 

Salaries of hotel managers vary ac- 
cording to the size of the hotel and 
according to its location. Most man- 
agers probably earn between $2,500 
and $6,000 a year. They also get liv- 
ing quarters and, in some cases, meals 
for themselves and their families. 
Managers of the nation’s large hotels 
may earn $10,000 to $25,000 a year. 

Whether or not a young person who 
hopes some day to become a hotel man- 
ager should go to college depends upon 
his individual circumstances. A gen- 
eral college background is helpful, and 
study in an institution that gives spe- 
cial courses on hotel management is 
also beneficial. 

A young man who does not want to 
go to college can begin his career by 
going to work immediately for a hotel. 
His progress, and that of the college- 
trained man, will depend in the last 
analysis on ability. 

There are few openings for women 
as hotel managers, but there are nu- 
merous other opportunities for them 
in the hotel field. The heads of house- 
keeping departments are often women, 
and stenographic and clerical jobs are 
open to them. 

A booklet discussing hotel occupa- 
tions can be secured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 10, D. C. 
In ordering, ask for Occupational Out- 
look Bulletin No. 905, and enclose 
10 cents in coin. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Population Movements 


HE student of history turns the 
pages of his text and reads about 
the discovery of America, the explora- 
tion of the coast line, the arrival in 


the new land of English, French, 
Dutch and Swedish colonists. 

This student then picks up a daily 
newspaper and learns about the ad- 
mission of Europe’s displaced persons 
and the debate in Congress over the 
number who may be allowed to come. 

The reader may not see the connec- 
tion between the two sets of facts, but 
actually they are related. He is study- 
ing the first and the latest events in 
the long story of migration. 

The building of settlements along 
the Atlantic seaboard does not stand 
alone in our history as something fin- 
ished and done during the century or 
two following the expeditions of Col- 
umbus. It is part of a series of great 
migration movements which began in 
the early days of human history and 
which have continued to our own day. 
In the first chapter of “The Rise of 
American Civilization,” Charles and 
Mary Beard put it this way: 

“The discovery, settlement and ex- 
pansion of America form merely one 
phase in the long and restless move- 
ment of mankind on the surface of the 
earth. When the curtain of authentic 
history first rose on the human scene, 
tribes, war bands and armies had al- 
ready seared plains and valleys with 
their trails and roads and launched 
their boats on the trackless seas.” 

But while there had been surgings 
of populations across the earth for 


centuries, major movements had not, 
until the dawn of modern times, made 
their way across oceans. The explor- 
ers and colonizers who came to the 
New World wrote a new and impor- 
tant chapter in the story of mankind. 

When people found out that ships 
could cross an ocean, emigration to 
America was fairly rapid. By 1640, 
about 30 years after the first New 
England settlement, 20,000 English- 
men had arrived in that region. By 
1700, 275,000 had reached it. By the 
time America had become an independ- 
ent nation, about 1,500,000 English 
settlers had come to the New World. 

Other nationalities were represented 
in the waves of migration that had 
come to our shores by the time the 
Constitution was adopted. There were 
Germans, Dutch, French, and Swedes. 

After that the immigrants came in 
an unending stream. From 1820 to 
1924 about 36,000,000 came to Amer- 
ica, though 10,000,000 later returned 


to their homelands. By the early 
twentieth century, immigrants were 
coming chiefly from southeastern 
Europe. 

The migration of Europeans to 
America, which began with the ear- 
liest settlements, slowed down greatly 
a quarter of a century ago. Laws 
passed in 1921 and 1924 reduced the 
flood to a mere trickle. 

Are we witnessing in our time the 
last chapter in the long story of migra- 
tion to our shores? Is the western 
movement of peoples coming to an end? 

We do not know the answer to these 
questions. We are now admitting some 
of Europe’s homeless, but the number 
of war refugees which we are taking 
in is relatively small. If our popula- 
tion, no longer fed by immigration, 
should cease to grow, as many think 
it will, immigrants may again be wel- 
comed. On the other hand, the present 
feeling against large-scale immigra- 
tion may continue permanently. 
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BEFORE 1920 immigration was a major factor in increasing our population. 
(Figure for 1975 is estimated.) 








Study Guide 


Economic Outlook 


1. What evidence is there to indicate 
that the United States may have an 
economic depression in the near future? 

2. About how much do the American 
people have in cash and in savings that 
can easily be changed into money? How 
does this backlog of “purchasing power” 
affect the possibility of depression? 

3. What is one cause of the 
decline in business activity? 

4. Why may manufacturers soon have 
to increase production? 

5. How did buying and selling on the 
stock market in the 1920’s help bring 
on the Great Depression? Is this situ- 
ation being repeated today? 

6. How does the federal system of in- 
suring bank deposits help prevent de- 
pression? 

7. Why may our foreign sales decline, 
and how might that affect business con- 
ditions in this country? 











recent 


Discussion 


L. On the basis of your present knowl- 
edze do you think the United States is 
headed for depression? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

2, Which of the anti-depression meas- 
ures discussed in the article on business 
conditions do you think is most imortant? 
Explain. 


Summer of 1949 


|. What did the State Department’s 
“White Paper on China” say about the 
military prospects of the Chinese Com- 
munists? What criticism did it make 
against the Nationalists? 

. Describe the main purpose of the 
North Atlantic Pact. 

3. What request did Britain make this 
summer in connection with the U. S. 
atomic energy program? 

1. Why did Britain recently have to 
make a sharp cut in purchases of Amer- 
ican goods? 

}. Briefly describe the governmental 
arrangement that is to be put into effect 
in Western Germany this fall. 

6. List some presidential requests that 
Congress has refused to grant this year. 
Tell of some important measures that re- 
ceived the lawmakers’ approval. 

’. What were the outcomes of the 
trials of Judith Coplon and Alger Hiss? 

&. What appointment did each of the 
following individuals receive during the 
summer: Tom Clark, Omar Bradley, 
John Foster Dulles? 


Discussion 


1. What, in your opinion, was the most 
important public event or development 
of the summer? Give reasons. 

2. Do you believe that Congress has, 
in general, done a good job during its 
1949 session? Why or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What kind of farm plan is the gov- 
ernment of Bulgaria trying to introduce 
in that country? 

2. What is the key to our development 
as a great, modern nation? 

38. To what position was J. Howard 
McGrath recently appointed? 

4. What types of information will be 
obtained in the 1950 census? 

5. Why did Congress in 1946 authorize 
the purchase of important raw materials 
from producers both here and in foreign 
countries? 

6. About when did Europeans stop 
coming to America in great numbers? 
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Answers to Vocabulary Test 
1. (b) possible conclusions; 2. (a) evi- 
dent; 3. (c) new; 4. (a) variety; 5. (d) 
gloomy; 6. (b) reasonable; 7. (c) prac- 
tical; 8. (a) shrewd; 9. (b) temporary; 


10. (a) stern. 
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